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vertical, and the angles of position, which he did 
by the systems of parallel axes we have mentioned, 
and the divided circle of card-board placed upon 
his finder. 

Leverrier next inquired if he had made any at- 
tempt to deduce the planet’s distance from the sun 
from the period of four hours which it required to 
describe an entire diameter of the sun. ‘The doc- 
tor confessed that he had made attempts to do this, 
but not being a mathematician, he had not suc- 
ceeded ; and that this failure was the reason why 
he had delayed the announcement of his discovery. 
Leverrier having asked for the rough draught of 
these calculations, the doctor replied, ‘“ My rough 
draughts! Paper is rather scarce with us. I am 
a joiner as well as an astronomer. I calculate in 
wy workshop, and I write upon the boards; and 
when I wish to use them in new calculations, I re- 
move the old ones by planing.” On visiting, how- 
ever, the carpenter’s shop, they found the board, 
with its lines and its numbers in chalk still unob- 
literated, 

When this cross-questioning, which had lasted 
an hour, was finished, Leverrier was convinced that 
an intra-mercurial planet had really been seen, 
and with a grace and dignity full of kindness, he 
congratulated Lescarbault on the important disco- 
very which he had made. Anxious to obtain some 
mark of respect for the discoverer of Vulcan, Le- 
verrier made inquiry concerning his private charac- 
ter, and learned from the village curé, the juge de 
paix, and other functionaries, that he was a skilful 
physician, and a worthy man. With such high 
recommendations, M. Leverrier requested from M. 
Rouland, the minister of public instruction, the de- 
coration of the legion of honour for M. Lesearbault. 
The minister, in a brief but interesting statement 
of his claim, communicated this request to the Em- 
peror, who, by a decree dated January 25th, con- 
ferred upon the village astronomer the honour so 
justly due to him. His professional brethren in 
Paris were equally solicitous to testify their re- 
gard; and Mi. Felix Roubaud, Legrande, and 
Caffe, as delegates of the scientific press, proposed 
to the medical body, and to the scientific world in 
Paris, to invite Lescarbault to a banquet in the 
Hotel de Louvre, on the 18th of January. A 
similar offer had been made to him by his profes- 
sional admirers in Chartres and Blois; but he de- 
clined all these invitations, pleading as an excuse 
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Recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 

“¢ This is all very well for the chapter of time,’ 
says the doctor; ‘ but in order to see so delicate a 
spot, you require a good telescope. Have you one ?’ 
‘Yes, sir, [ have succeeded, not without difficulty, 
privation, and suffering, to obtain for myself a 
telescope. After practising much economy, I pur- 
chased from M. Cauche, an artist little known, 
though very clever, an object-glass nearly four 
inches in diameter. Knowing my enthusiasm and 
my poverty, he gave me the choice among several 
excellent ones; and as soon as [ made the selee- 
tion, I mounted it on a stand with all its parts; 
and I have recently indulged myself with a revol- 
ving platform, and a revolving roof, which will 
soon be in action.’ The lion went to the upper 
story, and satisfied himself of the accuracy of the 
statement. ‘ This is all well,’ says he, ‘in so far 
as the observation itself is concerned; but I want 
to see the original memorandum which you made 
of it.’ 

“*Ttis very easy,’ answered the doctor, ‘ to say 
you want it; but though this note was written on 
a small square of paper, which I generally throw 
away or burn when it is of no further use, yet it is 
possible I may still find it.’ Running with fear to 
his Connuissance des Temps, he finds the note of 
the 26th March, 1859, performing the part of a 
marker, and covered with grease and laudanum. 
The lion seizes it greedily, and, comparing it with 
the letter which M. Vallée had brought him, he 
exclaims: ‘ But, sir, you have falsified this ob- 
servation; the time of emergence is four minutes 
too late.’ ‘It is,’ replied the lamb. ‘ Have the 
goodness to examine more narrowly, and you will 
find that the four minutes is the error of my watch, 
regulated by sidereal time?’ ‘This is true; but 
how do you regulate your watch by sidereal time 2’ 
‘Lhave a small teleseope—here it is—which you 
will find in such a state as to enable me to tell the 
time to a second, or even to some fractions of a 
second,’ ” 

Satisfied on this point, Leverrier then wished to 
know how he determined the two angular co- 
ordinates of the points of contact, of the entry and 
emergence of the planet, and how he measured the 
chord of the are which separates these two points. 
Lescarbault told him that this was reduced to the 
measuring the distances of these points from the 


leaving the patients under his care. 

The interesting documents which we have at- 
tempted to analyze and abridge, excited the greatest 
sensation iu every part of Europe; and the records 
of astrouomical observations were diligently search- 
ed, in order to find if any round black spots had 
been seen on the dise of the sun. Astronomers, 
too, of all ranks, whether occupying well-furnished 
observatories, or supplied only with a telescope and 
a darkening glass, have been watching the little 
planet during the time when it was likely to pass 
over the sun. No re-discovery of it, however, has 
yet been made; but very interesting cases have 
been found in which a round black spot has been 
seen upon the sun, = * : ? , 


Upon the supposition that the black spots seen 
upon the sun by the astronomers above mention- 
ed are bodies between Mercury and the sun, M. 
Wolff is of opinion that the observations can only 
be reconciled by the admission of at least ¢hree 
intra-mercurial planets. . s . 

The history of astronomy presents us with few 
instances in which her observations have proved 
false, or her observers faithless. ‘The telescopes of 
one age have corrected, doubtless, the imperfect 
forms of sidereal groups and planetary bodies as 
observed in another, and the astronomical tables 
of the present day have thrown into the shade the 
calculations and predictions of earlier times; but 
we have no instance in which the discovery of a 
primary planet, or even of a satellite, has been long 
the subject of doubt or of controversy. Such a 
case has now occurred, and one which may long 
remain a source of disquiet, personal, if not na- 
tional, in our planetary annals. 

When the astronomers of the Old and the New 
World, and especially our distinguished friends be- 
yond the Channel, were rejoicing in the discovery 
of a planet in the very presence of the sun—a dis- 
covery predicted by one French astronomer, and 
confirmed by another, and one likely to suggest 
some new phase in the condition of planetary life, 
—when this excitement was at its height, the for- 
tunate astronomer decorated with the legion of 
honour, and the salons of fashion instinct with 
scientific life,—an eminent astronomer, and that 
astronomer, a Frenchman, has presented himself 
|boldly in the face of Europe, not only to question 
the existence of such a body, but to charge its dis- 
covery with dishonesty, and impugn the very theo- 
retical principles on which one of the greatest as- 
tronomers of the age had foretold its discovery. 

M. Liais, a French astronomer in the service of 
the Brazilian government, and himself the disco- 
verer of a comet on the 26th February last, has 
just published in a Danish journal a severe criti- 
cism of the letter of M. Lesearbault and the cal- 
culations of Leverrier. ° . * 

To this remarkable paper no reply has yet been 
made by Leverrier, or any French astronomer. * * 

Since the first notice of the discovery of Vulcan, 
in the beginning of January, 1860, the sun has 
been anxiously observed by astronomers; and the 
limited area round him in which the planet mws¢ 
be, if he is not upon the sun, has doubtless been 


his simple and retired habits, and the difficulty of|explored with equal care by telescopes of high 


power, and processes by which the sun’s direct light 
has been excluded from the tube of the telescope 
as well as the eye of the observer; and yet 10 
planet has been found. This fact would entitle us 
to conclude that no such planet exists, if its exist- 
ence had been merely conjectured, or if it had 
been deduced from any of the laws of planetary 
distance, or even if Leverrier or Adams had an- 
nounced it as the probable result of planetary per- 
turbations. If the finest telescopes cannot redisco- 
ver a planet that has a visible disc, with a power 
of 300, as used by Liais, within so limited an area 
as a circle of 16 degrees, of which the sun is the 
centre, or rather within a narrow belt of that circie, 
we should unhesitatingly declare that no such 
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planet exists; but the question assumes a very ait.| 


For ** The Friend.” 


helpers, and myself near; the feeling was humili- 


ferent aspect when it involves moral considerations, | Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of|ating, and the query, ‘ Has it come to this?’ that 


If, after the severe scrutiny which the sun and its 
vicinity will undergo before, and after, and during 
his total eclipse in July, no planet shall be seen; 
and if no round black spots distinctly separable 
from the usual solar spots, shall be seen on the 
solar surface, we will not dare to assert that it does | 
not exist. We cannot doubt the honesty of M. 
Lescarbault; and we can hardly believe that he | 
was mistaken. No solar spot, no floating scoria, | 
could maintain, in its passage over the sun, a cir-| 
cular and uniform shape; and we are confident that | 
no other hypothesis but that of an intra-mercurial | 
planet can explain the phenomena seen and mea-| 
sured by M. Lescarbault—a man of high charac-| 
ter, possessing excellent instruments, and in every | 
way competent to use them well, and to describe | 
clearly and correctly the result of his observations. 
Time, however, tries facts as well as speculations. | 
The phenomena observed by the French astrono- 
mer may uever be again seen, and the disturbance | 
of Mercury which rendered it probable, may be| 
otherwise explained. Should this be the case, we 
must refer the round spot on the sun to some of| 
those illusions of the eye or of the brain, which have | 
sometimes disturbed the tranquillity of science. 
asinine: 

1688, Advised to keep under the leadings and | 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth in their outward 
habits and fashions thereof, not suffering the spirit: 
of the world to get over them, in a lust to be like 
unto them, in things useless and superfluous; lest it 
prevail upon them by giving a little way to it, till it 
leads them from the simplicity and plainness that 
becomes the gospel; and so from one vain liberty 
to another, t2// they come to lose the blessed liberty| 
that is in Christ, into which they were in a mea-! 
sure redeemed, and fall back into the bondage of 
the world’s spirit, and grow up into the liberty of 
the flesh, with the lusts and concupiscence thereof, | 
and so lose both their name and place in the Truth, 


as too many have done. 
| 





————__.e> 


Porcelain.—The name porcelain is applied to the like ‘a standard-bearer’ giving out, in any part of 


finest varieties of earthenware. It is composed of 


a very pure, white clay, called kaolin—derived | 
from the decomposition of feld»par—very finely 


divided silica, prepared by crushing and grinding 
calcined flints, and a little lime. The utmost pains 
are taken to thoroughly incorporate those ingre- 
dients, and to avoid the introduction of particles of 
grit, or other foreign bodies. The mixture, having 
the consistency and appearance of dough, is then 
fashioned upon a peculiar kind of lathe, called a 


potter's wheel, or in moulds of plaster of Paris, into’ 
ware—dried and baked in a kiln or oven for a pe- abundant, that I find without great watchfulness, 


riod of about forty hours. ‘he porcelain in this 


condition is technically termed “ biscuit,” and is) 
compact and solid, but so porous as to readily im- ‘about and instructed: if the arc-enemy can only 
bibe water, and even allow it to filter through its|be still watched in his insinuations, and the 
This difficulty is remedied by covering |‘ blessing of preservation’ still extended, it may be 
| well.” 

“Second month 9th—On Seventh-day follow- 
g our Mouthly Meeting, notice came to hand, 
\of Christopher Healy’s prospect of an appointed 
water, and into this the ware is dipped fora mo-|meeting at Plymouth on First-day atternoon, 
ment and then withdrawn; the water sinks into its|three o'clock, and wished public notice given—he 
substance, leaving the powder evenly spread upon|came; the house was full, having extra benches, 
Next afternoon 
heat, fuses, and forms a uniform, vitreous coating.|to Norristown, to one appointed for him there. 
In ornamental porcelain, the designs are printed or| As we came into the town, a great bell was ring- 
painted upon the surface with various metallic|ing in the steeple of the house, (the meeting was 
oxyds, which develope their colours only after|held in the basement story of the Baptist mecting- 
Much house ;) when we entered, a pretty large company 
When seated, and I saw cousin J., 
|brother J., and M. M.; these along side of C. as 


surface. 
the ware with a glassy coating called a glaze, which 
generally consists of a more fusible mixture of the 
same materials as the porcelain itself. ‘These, ina 
state of fine powder, are made into a cream with 


the surface, which, when submitted to a moderate 


fusion with the ingredients of the glaze. 
beautiful work of this kind is now done in this 
country. 


/in 


our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“First mo, 15th, 1844,.—I received thy two 
letters by ; they were truly acceptable ; thy 
awaking up ‘ wide awake,’ at that early hour, and 
getting up, after the succession of thoughts, Xc., 
did much interest me, it seemed like reading over 
my own case, morning by morning. The intrusion 
of unwelcome thoughts on my most sacred mo- 
ments, is a grief and affliction that I did not know 
thou wast troubled with. We are drawing towards 
the evening of our day; I am concerned how we 





‘shall answer: many weaknesses, shortcomings, 


omissions and commissions are mine; when I am 
weak, then the enemy is strong. I am not always 
able to remember that ‘help is laid on One that is 
mighty.” Icrave the sympathy and aid of thy 
spirit and of dear ’s, so that my way may be 





we should be exhibited here, facing a large and, 
in appearance, very respectable and well-behaving 
audience, (for I had ventured to cast my eye over 
the company,) humiliating, yes, and abasing, and 
a fear seized, why, ‘the Truth will suffer!’ when 
an involuntary breathing of ‘ Lord, help us,’ came 
into my mind, and dwelling quietly under this 
feeling of solemnity, which seemed to me prevail- 
ing, fear, slavish fear, vanished, and the meeting 
was very quiet, and crowned with the presence of 
the Great Minister of ministers. If it were not 
so, then I had no right sense of it. A whip of 
small cords was not given C., but an encouraging 
and inviting communication with life and power, 
I do not know how better to describe it than did 
the Presbyterian minister, who, after meeting, in- 
troduced himself to Christopher as such, acknow- 


cleared, and the better part unshackled, that I may |ledging his thankfulness for the meeting; that the 


feel a little evidence of Divine approbation, and be 
able to work out my soul’s salvation in the way 
prescribed. 


communication was cordial to his feelings. It was, 
he said, ‘the very cream of the gospel ;’ ‘ that it 
had distilled as the dew.’ I observed the man 


“Your afilictions have caused near feeling of|during the time C. was engaged, (for he sat di- 


sympathy, and [I have out of great weakness de- 
sired you might be strengthened to bear it pa- 
tiently, trusting a blessing is in it, though unseen. 

I felt much for — ; the complaint wore a 
threatening aspect ; but from thy letter yesterday, 
there seemed reason to trust it would pass by for 
the present. Oh, that all might be awakened toa 
true sense of their spiritual condition, while time 
is allowed. ‘It is a fearful thing to live, and it is 
a fearful thing to die’ (unprepared.) I do not 
know how it is my pen will run this way; but am 
somewhat eased thereby.” 

“ 21st—We hear our dear friend C. FI. has a 
minute to come within the limits of Abington Quar- 
ter to hold meetings, principally for o/her people. 
The call to the highways and hedges seems to be 
going forth, and, | believe, there is a fresh invita- 
tion to many amongst us; to me it does appear to 
be a very interesting period in our Society ; though 
on many accounts, discouraging; to see anything 





our favoured Society.” ’ . ° 
“26ti.—I think often of thee, and thy many 
cares and concerns, as far as | know them; beside 


| 


rectly before me,) he was much affected and bro- 
ken; it may be said, he shed many tears, leaning 
on the top of his umbrella. He is a young man, 
[ should say, not over thirty-five, without ostenta- 
tion; what his real character is, I do not know, 
but likely, as Nicodemus did, so would he. Chris- 
topher treated on that of Nicodemus coming by 
night, for fear of the Jews. 

‘The man was sensibly reached, and my desire 
for him was, and is, faithfulness to manifested 
truth and to hisduty. He offered his house to C., 
and welcome, when he came again, but C. informed 
him, he did not know that he ever should come 
again, 

“When we got into the carriage, and were re- 
turning, C. seemed much relieved, and especially 
rejoiced in believing the way was open for our 
friends ; should they incline from a sense of duty 
to appoint a meeting at Norristown. 

“ We came to brother J.’s to tea, and spent the 
evening ; the greater part was spent in suitable 
conversation, but yielding to a little intimation for 
stillness, comparable to the cloud that was the size 
of a man’s hand, a shower was poured forth with 


this, there is a sympathy with unknown and hid-|life and power, truly. Thus, again and again, the 


den exercises; with a sincere desire that thou and 
I, with those nearly connected with us, may wit- 
ness the blessing of preservation, which, in all 


lowliness, is our duty to wait for, to ask for; the 
hindering, trying, unthought-of, unlooked-for trials|and Quarterly Meeting. 
and difficulties that crowd in, calculated to unfit|ing 
the mind for breathing after our daily food, are so 


I am traversing a barren desert where no refresh- 
ment iss... 


‘and we had a good meeting. 


were collected. 


. Some of us here seem to be led 


| Lord was good to us poor things, and we have no- 
lthing to pay with. 
| yielded.” 


May a ready obedience be 


“On Fourth and Fifth days, attended our Select 
In our Fifth-day meet- 
— was engaged in testimony for the wel- 
fare aud preservation of our Society in its present 
peculiar situation. In the last meeting, Alice 
Knight was concerned to speak of the hurt we 
sustained by reading publications of conspicuous 
persons of other religious denominations, which 
contain many sentiments and views corresponding 
to Friends, and yet in other parts are entirely at 
variance, and striking at the root, the fundamental 
principles of our Society, as held by our early 
Kriends, and which they had come to through 
much suffering, and [in the maintenance of which] 
some even sealed their testimony with their lives, 
giving all up. We had not, I think, before heard 
the matter treated of in this way in meeting, but 
she was helped to manage it well. I travailed 





with her in near feeling, from a trial of this kind, 
I am all along under, and have been a great while. 
We shall, indeed, have to do better, or we shall be 
sifted out, for this kind of reading is opening the 
way to a relish for the sounding brass and the 
tinkling cymbal, while it renders tasteless the pro- 
fitable reading of the Holy Scriptures and good 
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books, which have been penned in the savour of|to finish the work or prepare through further bap-|alderman—what curry and rice areto the Indian— 
life.” tism for further usefulness, I leave; so greatly|what fat puppy and kitten-pie are to the China- 
“There are some very poor families in our|have the toils and troubles of time weaned me. . . .|man—such is phosphorus to the mouse—a decided 
neighbourhood, not enough of victuals or clothes|I was glad to hear of your good meetings; they|luxury,an epicurean morceau. Advantage of this 
or wood, it is a great tax upon our feelings; we|are among the rich blessings of our heavenly|well known partiality is taken by the commonly 
have endeavoured to do what we could, but it is) Father to the poor and needy.” used vermin poison, now extensively sold under the 
insufficient. Iam not asking help of you, but I) “Third mo. 3d.—It is a nice matter, in this day,|name of“ vermin destroying paste” the basis and 
do ask nearer home; some are very generous, and |to be a clear-sighted elder, one who is united to the|active principle of which is phosphorus. This is 
some are right hard and close; accusing the|true seed in himself, and in the exercised ministers, | self evident from its smell, its being luminous in the 
heads of the families of being undeserving, Xc.;|able to judge of fitness of communications to the|dark, the manner in which it burns, and the phos- 
and so excusing themselves from helping the chil-|company miuistered unto; in short, to live in the|phoric acid produced by its combustion. A thin 
dren; I do not understand that kind of talk and |life, that the life in public communications may |layer of this, spread upon bread and butter, and put 
acting—if the best of us had just what we deserved, | answer to the life inus. I do believe, it is as quick |in the neighbourhood of its holes, will lure the un- 
it would be very little. We make mistakes by|as a touch, and I would advise thee to see for thy-|suspecting mouse from his ordinary cheese or can- 
rating ourselves above our deserts, and so sit down |self, and to be quite satisfied ; then I am easy thou|dle diet to the poisoned and invariably fatal bait 
self-satisfied by our finely polished stoves, and|should encourage or discourage, but not to go at} We have watched its effects: at first it appears 
warm fires, and plentiful tables. I believe the|the instigation of another; that is a poor way of|to act as a narcotic, or stupefying agent; the mouse 
cries of the afflicted and poor in our land have/doing, and will hurt thyself and the one thou may| walks and stumbles about, unheeding the presence 
reached the ears of the Most High, and I should|be sent to. Faithful, clear-handed, clear-sighted|of man: it seems intoxicated. Death, however, 
really tremble to be found using the part which|Friends may be a great blessing one to another.|soon follows, and upon examining their bodies a 
belongs to the poor.” ‘They who feared the Lord, spake often one to|few minutes afterwards, evidence of extensive in- 
“« * * * Thave looked through thy book,| another,’ &c. Beside faithful ‘ watchers,’ concerned | flammation of the bowels isto be found. We have 
and have seen no lesson which would draw thejto give the alarm at the approach of the enemy ;|seen rats similarly under its influence, and detected 
attention of the learner to believe in an after-state,|we have watchers through jealousy, and they are|the same post mortem appearances. 
or believe the good actions and deeds recommended listeners and whisperers; I meet with them, but it} We will now adduce another fact, as bearing 
would at all affect his future well-being, but only|is best to be wise and harmless. Do let us try to|considerably upon the subjectpunder investigation. 
as a moral good, and to be thought well of here|do nothing against the Truth; while we be very|Some few years ago, a fire originated in a cupboard 
by men. It contains no lesson, showing God sees|much concerned to keep our places and act up-|very mysteriously. Satisfactory and conclusive evi- 
our actions and will reward accordingly. I believe|rightly. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.’ ” dence was given at the time, that no lighted candle 
it indispensable that such lessons and hints should —_—-— or fire had been in the room for months. The 
accompany early instruction. Not finding anything Incendiary Mice. shelves of the cupboard, the floor and the ceiling of 
of this in thy book has surprised me, and I cannot| Mice, aptly described by Johnson as being the|the room underneath were burnt, when, fortunately, 
oo that account recommend it. Though Comly’s|“ smallest of all beasts—little animals that haunt) discovery took place, and the ravages of the flames 
may have some words in spelling repeated, and|houses and corn-fields,” are usually considered| were stopped. As we have before explained, had the 
others not pronounced rightly, yet, as regards the|as being merely mischievous nuisances, whose sole | fire originated in a closed drawer, it must soon have 
lessons for young readers, in my opinion, his book | destructive propensities are directed against candle| been stifled; but the mischief could extend, and did, 
is greatly to be preferred.” ends, cheese and corn; nibbling through skirting-|to greater lengths, in an airy and large cupboard. 
“Second mo, 22d, * * * TJ often think, if|boards, cupboards and boxes, and other trivial| All that was found were the remains of a lucifer 
in the moment of trial and vexation, we could stop, |depredations. We shall find, however, by a fur-|match-box, and the ends of a few burnt matches. 
and not speak until the right time, how much heart-| ther investigation of facts, that mice, powerless as| Evidence of the existence of numbers of mice was 
burning it would save us. ‘The tongue is a trouble-|they may seem to be of producing evil on a large) apparent, from the great quantity of the droppings 
some member to a headlong and unguarded indivi- | scale, may, nevertheless, cause a large and destruc- | of these little animals. 
dual. IL can speak from experience, and need im-|tive loss of property, and even of life. It is hardly necessary to state that the power of 
prove even in old age.” We find, by contemporary journals, that in the|ready ignition possessed by lucifers, is derived, 
“*26¢h.—I came to the city in the car yesterday. | bed-room of a certain individual, a fire is suddenly | amongst other things, principally from phosphorus. 
Attended Sixth-Street Meeting: a quiet, solid sit-| found to be raging—an odd circumstance, consider-|In all probability, the mice endeavoured to get at 
ting. Near the close, dear — spoke to ajing that no light or fire of any description had been|the contents of the box, attracted by the smell of 
lowly proved condition, answering as face to face |in the apartment for some time; but still more odd|this phosphorus; the friction caused by their conti- 
in a glass with that of thy poor mother’s case,|was the locality of the fire in this case—a chest of|nued nibbling was sufficient to ignite the matches ; 
having felt, and especially on approaching the city, |drawers, shut and probably locked. ‘The myste-|the box the shelf, the floor would follow; and hence 
as if all my ‘goodliness was as filthy rags.’ Thought|rious nature of the origin of this fire will be best|the catastrophe. 
myself paid for coming, if I should then return|seen by quoting the account given of it by a local 
and see no one who knew me. When meeting journal at the time of its occurrence. 


dible than that of wilful incendiarism, or spontane- 
closed, I quietly left the house; rested and oe “KE. Lewis, of Broadheath, discovered a fire | ous combustion; for the incendiary aims at more 
tea at ———._ Attended evening meeting—a full 


in his bed-room a day or two ago, the origin of|than the spoiling or destruction of a few books ina 

house. Our Carolina friends D. and A. C., whom| which is enveloped in the most profound mystery; | drawer, aud all the elements necessary for sponta- 
I came down to see, both ministered to the people; |it occurred in a chest of drawers. What renders|neous combustion are not present in a match box. 
D)., in a close manner, touching upon the rending|it so mysterious is the fact, that for many weeks} A few words would not be out of place here, to 
and dividing spirit in church and state. I spoke | past there has been no light, or fire of any descrip-| caution our readers as to the deadly nature of this 
with them after meeting; they look well, and I\tion, in this apartment. ‘The fire originated in a| poisonous paste, and to impress upon them the 
feel easy they go on their embassy, desiring the|chest of drawers, the contents of which (lace and| necessity of extreme circumspection as to where 
blessing of preservation for them. some volumes of the (“J//ustrated London News”)|they place this bait. Being usually—as, indeed, is 
“This morning, at eight o'clock, they went on|were burnt or damaged before the fire was de-jordered in the directions for its use—spread upon 
board the ship; many Friends attended there. | tected.” thin bread and butter, children would, if they got 


a 

















The explanation appears to us to be more cre- 











—— and went, but I felt most inclined to| It would not be the object of an ordinary incen-|at it, eat and be poisoned. Cats, dogs, pigs and 
stay in ’s nursery and hear those dear little|diary to burn a few books. A fire lighted in a/poultry would devour it and die. Nor must we 


boys and their sister their Scripture lessons, and |drawer and that drawer subsequently closed, could|forget that an animal dying from being thus poi- 
then read the second number of T. Scattergood’s| but smoulder and smoke, and expire for want of air/soned, and eaten by another, would prove equally 
Journal, which I cannot read without shedding|to support combustion. ‘This smouldering might} deleterious to the latter; in the same manner that 
many tears; so much feeling is couched in the|destroy, as it actually did in this case, the contents) partridges, killed by eating wheat soaked in ar- 
account, and knowing him asI did, and some-|of the drawer, but the flames would not exteud ; the|senic, would prove poisonous to man or beast, if 
what of his exercised spirit and sorrowful turn of! premises would be safe, for the smoke engendered | eaten. 
mind at times; the attitude in which he was ac-|would be such in quantity and quality as to insure} To the uninitiated we may here observe, that 
customed to sit, plain before me.” early detection. wheat is usually “ dressed,” as it is termed, with 
a — has been very poorly; I never saw] Now, from this plain statement of a fact, what| arsenic, as a preventive against smut—a diseased 
him so sick; he has passed through a great deal|can we infer? A fire is discovered: how did it ori-|or blighted condition of the grain, by whieh it is so 
latterly, and whether Best Wisdom may see meet|ginate? What the green fat of the turtle is to the| blackened as closely to resemble smut, or soot. We 
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have eaten of such black bread, and feel bound to|say I found it. 
confess that it offends the eye more than the palate.| or knew anything of it, yet when I came coolly to| years. 


Although no one ever discovered 


piece of land, on which I lived upwards of twenty 
I used industry that I might get an honest 


in the event of any animal dying from eating this| think of it, the witness of Truth begot such horror} livelihood, and was blessed to live well. 


paste, bury the carcuse; don't throw it carelessly | 
away. We cannot advocate this sy-tem of poison- 
ing vermin, for several reasons. As to the cruelty 
of causing a painful and lingering death, we will 
say nothing. But—and this is important—the poi- 
soned animal frequently crawls away to its hole 
to dic, where its putretying carcase may, in hot 
weather, be productive of disagreeable effects in the 
way of stench, while fever, of a low typhoid, and 
exceedingly dangerous nature, is often engendered | 
by breathing and living in an atmosphere tainted | 
with decayed animal and vegetable remains. —Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 


——___~+s—___ 


For ‘The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 28.) 


JOSHUA BROWN, 


The following account has been principally 
abridged from the, memoirs, journals and other 
p2pers left by our Friend, Joshua Brown. Al-} 
though not in the exact order as to time, it is now 
introduced into our series, as the materials for pre- 
paring it are complete, whilst some sketches which 
should precede it, cannot as yet be perfected. 

“T was born on the 5th day of the Fifth month, 
1717, at West Nottingham, in the county of Ches- 
ter, and province of Pennsylvania. My parents 
were religious persons, who professed the Truth, 
and endeavoured to bring me up in that way. My 
grandfather, James Brown, came from England,| 
and first settled at Burlington, in New Jersey, aud 


afterwards [about 1683] at Marcus Hook, in Ches- 


ter county, in Pennsylvania.* There my father 
was born. When Nottingham was settled, [1702 
—1703], my grandfather removed there, taking 
my father with him. My mother was born in Scot- 
land. When twelve to fourteen years of age, she 
was, with many others, forcibly taken, carried on 
board a ship, and brought to Pennsylvania. She 
was here sold as a servant to Caleb Pusey, near 
Chester, and served her time out. [During this 





time she probably became convinced of the ‘Truth 
of the principles professed by Friends, and was re- 
ccived as a member amongst them.] When free, 
she married William Coles, and settled at Not- 
tingham. [Her husband in a few years died, leay- 
ing her a widow with two children.] Some time 
aiter my father married her.” 

From the accounts preserved, it appears that 
Joshua received a religiously guarded education, 
and that his father was careful that he should have 
such instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
as should qualify him for filling the station in life, 
for which he was designed. The God of his fa- 
ther watched over him in youth, and the guidance 
aud instruction of the Holy Spirit, were mercifully 
granted him. He says, “In my tender years, 
felt the Lord’s goodness in reproving me when I 
did that which was wrong, even before I distinctly 
knew what it was, that was working in my mind 
[to bring into] a conformity to his holy will. One 
instance I am free to mention. When I was seven 
or eight years of age, I was sent by my father on 
an errand toasmith's shop. [Whilst there] I saw 
a small knife, which pleased me, and I was tempt- 
ed to take it. I carried it home, and was tempted 
to conceal how I came by it, and to tell a lie, and 


* James Brown was a single man, when he removed 


of mind in me, I could not sleep, night or day, with 
any comfort, till I went and carried it back, and 
left it where I was sure it would be found by the 
owner. Then I enjoyed comfort for my obedience 
herein, and [the anguish I bad endured] was a 
warning to me ever afterwards. My father and 
mother were careful to make me go to meeting, 
which was never disagreeable to me. Many times 
beholding the gravity, solid behaviour, and the 
plainness of garb Friends appeared in, I thought 
they looked beautiful, even before I was convinced 
of the necessity of dressing plain, from a religious 
principle in myself. ‘The Lord who was pleased 
to preserve me from being guilty of gross evils, fa- 
voured me with tenderness of spirit. Though the 
natural propensities of youth were often seen in 
me, yet the Lord begot an aversion to drinking to 
excess, which I saw many guilty of. 

“When about sixteen years of age, I had the 
small-pox, which reduced me very low, so that few 
expected me to live. The Lord however mercifully 
preserved me, so that I came to a state of health 
again. Soon after this, our worthy Friend, Eliza- 
beth Levis, came on a religious visit to Nottingham 
and the meetings adjacent, and by her labour of 


‘gospel love, my mind was much reached, and 


greatly humbled through the power of truth at- 
tending her ministry. I was made sensible of the 
need I had of knowing a real change from the 
propensities of nature, and the work of the new 
birth [going on.] I was much concerned that I 
might not be deceived in a matter of so great con- 
sequence. She was at West Nottingham meeting 
which I also attended. Her labour there was as 
the clinching of the nail. Her testimony went 
forth in life and power, and it brought me into 
great searching of heart, taat I might adopt right 
principles. ‘Though I had been educated in the 
way I now profess, yet I was desirous that my re- 
ligion might be the religion of my judgment. In 
order that it might be so, | furnished myself with 
books containing the principles of several other 
societies, and read them without prejudice. I also 
got Robert Barclay’s Apology, which gave me full 
satisfaction. I was never more capable of judging 
of the doctrines of Truth, than in this, the time of 
wy humiliation. I was very desirous I might not 
receive any point of faith, not consistent with the 
purity of the doctrine of Christ, delivered in the 
Holy Scriptures. I much desired to be a true dis- 
ciple, and in order thereto, I often retired alone, 
and poured forth many tears with supplications to 
the Lord, that he would lead me, aud direct me 
aright. In this state I was engaged to attend reli- 
gious meetings as they came in course, and often 
found meeting-days long a coming. I always had a 
love for meetings which now was much increased. 
In this time of the Lord’s favour to me, I had a 
clear prospect, that if 1 was faithful, I should be 
favoured to receive a gift, to minister to others. 

“ T went on in a very humble manner, and made 
some improvement for several years, yet afterwards 
suffered loss, by not living near enough to that, 
which I knew had convinced me of duty. Thinking 
all was pretty well with me, I grew more easy, yet 
my heart was always desirous that I might be a 
real christian. 

“ When near the age of twenty, I was married 
to Hannah, the daughter of Elisha and Rachel 
Gatchell, of East Nottingham. She proved a ten- 
der, affectionate wife, and, in time, became truly a 
religious woman. At the time 1 married her, she 


“Thad suffered loss in my religious progress, 
and it made me a long wilderness travel. But my 
gracious Father did not forsake me. He again 
visited me, and made me sensible of my loss, and 
favoured me with his presence. I all along had 
kept steadily to meetings on First-days and other 
days of the week, and now again I made some 
progress in religion.” 

(To be continued.) 
sisal: 
Selected. 
THE BELL AT SEA. 

The dangerous islet called the Bell Rock, on the coast 
of Fife, used formerly to be marked only by a bell, which 
was so placed as to be swung by the motion of the 
waves, when the tide rose above the rock. 


When the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, 

Then toned the rock’s lone bell 
Sternly by night. 


Far over cliff and surge 
Swept the deep sound, 

Making each wild winds dirge 
Still more profound. 


Yet that funereal tone 
The sailor blessed, 
Steering through darkness on 
With fearless breast. 


E’en so may we, that float 
On life's wild sea, 
Welcome each warning note 


Stern though it be. F. Lemans. 


ee —— 


Selected. 
SOFTLY INTO HEAVEN SHE FADED. 

Softly into heaven she faded, 

As the star when morn appears, 
While we stood in silence round her, 

Gazing at her through our tears. 
Death, she said, had not a shadow ; 

All the vale was full of light; 
And she left us smiling sweetly, 

Bidding us a last good night! 
Saying, as she kissed us fondly, 

* Do not drop for me one tear, 
Jesus, Jesus stands beside me, 

I am safe while He is near.” 


She is gone, and I am lingering 
In this weary world of ours, 
Bearing on my heart the ashes 
Of affection’s broken flowers ; 
Ever longing to be with her, 
In that better home above, 
Where the heart rejoices ever 
In the deathless bonds of love; 
For a moment death divides us, 
But, when I have crossed its gloom, 
I shall then be resting with her, 
Ever, evermore at home. 
Salem (Jlass.) Register. 
Minor Effects in Money-Spending.—A corre- 
spondent of the American Agriculturist writes as 
follows on a subject of much interest: “ There is 
one thing I would be glad to see more parents un- 
derstand, namely, that when they spend money 
judiciously to improve and adorn the house, and 
the ground around it, they are in effect paying their 
children a premium to stay at home as much as 
possible, to enjoy it; but that when they spend 
money unnecessarily in fine clothing and jewelry 
for their children, they are paying them a premium 
to spend their time away from home; that is, in 
those places where they can attract the most at- 
tention, and make the most display.” 


————+e—___ 


Be kind to thy friends, that they may continue 


from England. He afterwards married Honour Clayton,| ¥@8 much in the air, but abhorred gross evils. My|such ; and to thy enemies, that they may become 
father settling me in West Nottingham, gave me aj thy friends. 


a daughter of William Clayton. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
A Testimony from Lewes and Chichester Monthly 

Meeting, concerning Priscilla Rickman; de- 

ceased, 

When contemplating the character of those| 
whom we regard as having, through the boundless | 
Jove and merey of God in Christ Jesus, passed 
through death unto life, and who had been in good 
measure enabled, whilst on earth, to walk worthy 
of the name of a disciple of Jesus, how forcibly are 
we reminded of the truth, that by the grace of God 
they were what they were. We see that they were 
thereby redeemed from the spirit of the world, led 
on in their heavenward journey, enabled to over-| 
come their besetting sins and to manifest to all 
around that they were followers of a crucified Sa-| 
viour. 

Our beloved departed friend was the daughter| 
of John and Sarah Rickman, of Wellivgham, near | 
Lewes, in the county of Sussex. 

The decease of her last surviving parent occur-| 
red only a few mouths before her own death, and 
almost her whole life was spent under the paternal 
roof, 

She had the advantage of a very guarded edu-| 
cation, under the influence of parents whose care 





others beyond our boundary, shared and acknow- |of thy love always burning on the altar, that all 
ledged the sweet influence of her cheerful piety, impurities may be consumed, and my whole soul 
her christian counsel, her faithful yet gentle ad- may become a burnt offering to thy praise.” 
monitions, or the lively exhortations in which she| “Tenth mo. 20th, 1857.—My spirit craves on 
was wont in word and doctrine, and also by her | behalf of the religious Society of which I am pri- 
life and conversation, to invite all to follow Christ. | vileged to be a member, that it may be kept in the 
An instructive instance of her devotedness and secret place of the Most High, and thus abide un- 
simple dedication once oceurred when she was|der the shadow of the Almighty. May the princi- 
travelling with two of her friends in a railway car- | ples and testimonies thereof, be upheld in faithful- 
riage with a rough and boisterous company, whom |ness and integrity by those who profess them. 
she was constrained in the love of the gospel to) May they be bowed in true lowliness before the 
address, rewinding them that whilst they all were| Lord, that through boundless and condescending 
travelling together upon the same journey they | mercy, it may again become strong for his name 
were also travelling upon auother journey of much |and cause, out of the nothingness of the creature, 
more importance, and pressing upon them the need | bringing praise unto Him who can enable both to 
of being prepared for its termination. The coarse | will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
language which bad called forth her exercise,| Her last illness was long, and ber deeline very 
ceased at once, and before separating each indivi-|gradual. It was borne with great patience and 
dual acknowledged with gentleness and gratitude |resignation ; she felt its termination to be very un- 
the words which were thus shown to have been fitly certain until a short time before her decease, and 
spoken. on one occasion, conversing with a friend, she very 
She visited, with the cordial unity and concur- simply said that it seemed very pleasant to her 
rence of Friends, and generally in company with| whichever way it might be. 
her sister, Rachel Rickman, many parts of Eog-| On another occasion, at much later period of 
land and Scotland, almost universally including|her illness, she repeated, “ A foretaste of heaven, 
the families as well as the meetings of Friends.|how sweet it is;” and upon several messages of 


it may truly be said to have been, to educate their|She would often say, “If I have a service, it is to 


children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. | individuals, my heart goes out to each ;” and ma-| 


At about the age of twelve years, it was very | 
perceptible, that her heart was given to the Lord, 
aud her affections set on things above. She sought} 
to commune in secret with her God, and closely to| 
scrutinize her thoughts, words and actions; she ob- 
served much simplicity in all things, and as she! 
advanced from childhood to youth, was remarkably 
preserved in the early warmth of ber first love. 

She possessed a loving, tender heart, ever ready 
to extend the hand of help to those who asked or 
needed it. Self-denying, a true sympathizer with | 
all, she came to esteem it a pleasure and a privi-| 
lege (using the language of an apostle,) to wash the 
saints’ feet, and to do good unto all men. 

Although eminently cheerful in her disposition 
and deportment, ever ready to enter into all the 
rational enjoyments of a large and energetic fa- 
mily, and throughout her life an ardent admirer of | 
the beauties of Creation, yet her Bible, and books 
of a decidedly spiritual character, very early be-} 
came her favourite study, combined with the prac- 
tice of daily private retirement to wait upon the| 
Lord. | 

In her thirty-eighth year, she first appeared asa 
minister, and in the prospect of this solemn en- 
gagemeut, she was deeply humbled before her| 
Lord, feeling herself as one of the very least in the} 
family of Christ, and many were her tears lest she | 
should enter on the work unbidden; but after 
obeying what she believed to be the voice of her| 
Master, her mind was relieved, serene and peaceful, 
nor did He in whom she confided, leave her to her- 
self, or require at ber hands what He did not grant 
strength to perform. 

She was frequently engaged in the exercise of| 
her gift, and ber words were accompanied with 
unction and weight, meeting the witness in many 
hearts, 

Whilst she gave clear evidence of the soundness | 
of her faith in the propitiatory sacrifice and atone- | 
ment made by the Lord Jesus Christ, on the cross, 
for the sins of the whole world, a more frequent cha- 
racteristic of her gospel ministry was a very simple 
and affectionate invitation to her hearers to love 
him, their dear Redeemer, with the whole heart, | 
and to submit themselves unreservedly to his in- 
Ward work of grace in the soul. 

There are probably none within the limits of this 
Monthly Meeting who have not, along with many | 





by were the precious seasons with very lowly and 
hidden ones which resulted from her faithfulness 
to this call. 

For several years, Friends in Ireland claimed 
much of ber thought, under an apprehension that 
a general visit to them would be required of her, 
aud this feeling was coufirmed on her attending 


the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, in 1852, allusion to) 
which is made among her memoranda, as follows : | 


“I feel inclined here to record an impression 


‘love being given her from distant friends, in ac- 
| knowledging their kindness, she replied, “I would 
jsend love to all, for I love every body, but I have 
not strength to particularize.” During a trying 
paroxysm of her decease, in reply to an expression 
\of sympathy she said, “I am very comfortable, I 
have nothing left to wish.” 

A few hours before her death, recurring to her 
‘early life, she said, * It was in my thirteenth year 
He has been with me all my 
life long, and I have loved him, and endeavoured 
to serve him, and he is with me mow.” She re- 


\I found my Saviour. 


ibe granted [ cannot see. 


{members in religious profession. 


‘service, however small, for the dear Master.” 


that has dwelt upon my mind, that, all unworthy|traced with a heart full of gratitude and praise, 
as I am, it may be my call to spend a little time|and as one ¢/ien unbound in spirit, and on the con- 
in Ireland, the attraction to my friends in that na-jfines of the eternal world, the numberless mercies 
tion has felt so strong; yet, whether an opening or|vouchsafed to her during her earthly pilgrimage 
strength for it, physically or spiritually, may now} by her never-failing Friend and Almighty Helper. 
z May the good Shepherd| Her strength gradually declined until the even- 
graciously watch over and preserve his flock of ing of ber death, when the family was gathered in 
every class in that part of the fold, and in an cspe-|her chamber, uot at all expecting that the close was 
cial manner wy heart goes forth to my fellow-|so near. A holy solemnity prevailed, reminding 
May He keep|those present of the words of the patriarch, “ The 
them as the apple of the eye, may He bind them to| house of God—the gate of heaven.” It was a sea- 
a reception of his counsels and his guidauce, may |son of prayer and praise. 
He lead them in and out and continually to the| During its continuance, and unperceived by all, 
place of watering.” her purified spirit passed the boundary of earth, to 

Although the fulfilment of this embassy of love| be, we reverently trust, forever with her Lord, an- 
was eventually prevented by her declining health, other added to the great multitude which no wan 
yet it appears from her further memoranda that)can number, of all nations and kindreds and 
her heart was completely dedicated to the service, |tongues, who stand before the throne, and before 
aud we trust that her exercise of mind and even|the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
this record of her gospel love and solicitude may |their hands, erying with .a loud voice, and saying, 
be grateful and profitable to many of our dear fel-|Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the 
low-professors in Ireland. throve, and unto the Lamb forever and ever. 

‘The few following extracts from her memoranda} She died on the 30th of Tenth month, 1859, in 
have been selected as characteristic of the habitual |the fifty-seventh year of her age, and was buried 
frame of her mind ;— at Lewes on the 4th of Eleventh month, ensuing. 

Twelfth mo. 26th, 1840, being about the time of 
her first speaking as a minister. “* Be ye clean} The Slave Trade.—lt is remarkable, if we may 
that bear the vessels of the Lord,’ is a command |believe the current rumours of the day, how the 
which is often brought to my remembrance, but|slave trade is progressing. It is stated that a 
when I look within and see and painfully feel how|regular fleet of vessels clear from different ports 
much remains that has not passed through the fire,|of the United States at the same time, and that 
it seems an awful thing to raise a finger in any distributed among them are stores and water to 
fit out two or three of them for slavers, and that 
“First mo, oth, 1842.—My mind has of late|when the coast is clear, they all combine to aid 
been greatly tried by impatience. O thou Gra-|the selected vessels in receiving stores and slaves 
cious One, who wast meek and lowly, be pleased) with the greatest possible despatch. By these 
in thy mercy and power to subdue this evil tem-| means, seven or eight vessels may be all engaged 
per, and to sanctify my vessel, that it may offer up/|in the slave trade, without having on board suffi- 
pure incense unto Thee continually. Keep the fire|cient slave material to convict any one of them. 
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Druses and Maronites. 

The painful interest excited by the butcheries in 
Syria will naturally give rise to a desire to know 
something more of the parties engaged in this fero- 
cious internecine warfare. These parties are the 
Druses and Maronites. Both the origin and the 
religion of the former are involved in considerable 
mystery. They derive their name from Moham- 
med Eben Ismael, surnamed El Drusi, a follower 
of Hakem, who is supposed to have founded the 
sect in the eleventh century. To this Hakem they 
pay supreme homage, as an incarnation of the 
Deity. They regard him as the Creator of all 
things, the only Lord of all, and the final Judge of 
the earth. They practise neither circumcision, 
praying, nor fasting. They drink wine, eat pork, 
and allow marriages between near relatives. They 
have many singular rites, known only to the ini- 
tiated. And this is about the sum of our know- 
ledge of their religion, which has nothing in com- 
mon with that of either Mohammedans or Jews. 
They are governed by an Emir or Prince, chosen 
by themselves, but approved by the Turkish go- 
vernment. They are an exceedingly brave and 
warlike people, numbering about one hundred 
thousand souls. They occupy forty large towns in 
the southern portion, and on the western slope of 
Lebanon proper, and eighty villages in Anti-Le- 
banon. Besides this, there are upwards of two 
hundred villages occupied by a mixed population 
of Druses and Christians, and scattered through 
the mountains. 

The Maronites are a sect of Christians which 
had its origin among the Monothelites, who, having 
been condemned by the council of Constantinople 
in the seventh century, found a refuge in Lebanon. 
They took their name from John Maro, their first 
bishop. In the twelfth century, they renounced 
the opinions of the Monothelites, and were received 
into the church of Rome, making it, however, as a 
condition of acknowledging the supremacy of the 
pope, that their religious tenets and rites should 
be respected. Their Church Constitution resem- 
bles that of the old Greek Church. They are still 
nominally connected with Rome, and the Pope pays 
the expenses of their public worship. There is 
also a college at Rome for the education of their 
clergy. They number about one hundred and 
eighty thousand. They inhabit (or did inhabit 
until now) many villages scattered throughout Le- 
banon, and have two hundred convents for men 
and women. They are a peaceful, and perhaps 


the wide destruction which it has either directed,|lamps trimmed and burning; and that there be no 
winked at, or been unable to prevent. We are/strife among you, but dwell in love; for he that 
not among those who have ever believed in the tole- dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God; so God who is 
rance of the present Sultan, or that Mohammedan-|love, is to be your salvation. Condescend to the 
ism is a whit more liberal now than it ever was.|meek, and to every appearance of the Lord God, 
But even supposing this to be the case, ought a|and make every one’s condition in the Truth your 
government to be longer tolerated that cannot orjown. In that you will deny yourselves, and be- 
will not control its own subjects—a government|come all to all in the Truth, so that none may be 
that will permit such atrocities as those we have|hurt in the Trath, nor made to stumble, nor the 
just witnessed? It is a question of humanity, and|blind caused to wander, but be directed into the 
not of diplomacy. We believe it was a grand|right way; and all as the tender plants may grow 
mistake in the Allied powers, to use the mildest/together, as the Lord’s planting, and he watering 
possible term, to prop up such a despotism, and then|them, and giving the increase and growth to his 
permit it to bear such fruitsin Syria. Our own gov-| glory, so that the Lord may have the praise and 
ernment has an interest here, too. Our missiona-| glory of all his works. Amen. 

ries have been insulted and maltreated, and our} “And be careful in all your meetings, that they 
citizens, who traverse that country more and more) may be kept peaceable, in the wisdom of God, that 
every year, are always in danger of their lives.|is pure and peaceable, and easy to be entreated, so 
The only way to improve the condition of things|that wisdom may be justified of her children. That 
is to get rid of the Turk altogether. We hope it|there be no harshness or fierceness, but meekness 
will be done, and that the Eastern question will|and mildness, and gracious language, which will 
again arise, and this time be settled in the interests|edify and season the hearers, and be of a good sa- 


of religion and humanity.—Late Paper. 





For “The Friend.” 
The Savour of Life and Gracious Language. 

The prevalence of Divine life and love amongst 
Friends are remarkably enforced in the epistles of 
George Fox. He was a zealous man against every 
attempt to disturb the order and harmony, which 
ihe sought to build up in the church, but the meek- 
ness and gentleness which he inculeated and press- 
ed upon Friends in conducting their meetings - for 
discipline, and with which he desired they should 
treat one another, when different sentiments ap- 
peared, are very conspicuous. In those meetings, 
when subjects of general interest are introduced 
for deliberation, and all, who are divinely anointed 
and put forth in the work by the Head of the 
church, have the right to speak to the business, it 
is important to pay christian respect to the feelings 
of one another, to guard against all interference 
with the rights of others, and the improper use of 
the time of the meeting. No safe conclusions can 
be expected, where attempts to act are made in a 
wrong spirit and manner. The following conveys 
an excellent savour, and appropriate counsel to this 
day. 

“Dear Friends,—In Christ, in whom we have 
peace, purity, holiness and righteousness, you must 
be kept holy and righteous to the glory of God. 
Righteousness, holiness, and purity must wear and 


jof cattle, than this reciprocal toilet of the ton 


we might add, a cowardly people. outlive all that is coutrary to it; and patience, and) 


vour. This will honour the Seed, Christ, from 
whence grace and truth cometh, and will be to 
your comfort, and show forth whose children you 
are; for as Christ said, ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they are children of God.’ Therefore 
all do this work, that you may have this blessing. 
And so with my love to you all that are convinced 
of God’s truth, as though I named you all; and 
all to dwell in love; then you all dwell in God, as 
I said before; and so the Lord God Almighty pre- 
serve you all in Christ your Sanctuary. Amen. 

“ Kingston, 7th of the Ninth mo., 1683. GB? 





Cuttle’s Tongues—Curry Combs.—The tongue 
of a cow or ox is suggestive. It is armed with a 
compact bed of spines, very rough to the touch, 
and adapted toa variety of uses. With this pli- 
able member, it draws grass between the teeth for 
chopping, and all other articles of food when ne- 
cessary. It comes in play in reaching up into the 
limbs of trees for fruit, or in reaching over walls 
and fences after forbidden crops. The tongue is 
also used in disturbing the hair and skin on all 


| parts of the body within reach, and the inacces=ible 


| 


parts of the head are curried by mutual accom- 
modation. No sight is more common in a herd 
gue. 
Here is nature’s hint for the use of the card and 
curry-comb. These tools are especially called for in 
winter, when cattle are kept in stalls, with their 
heads confined, so that they cannot use their tongues 


Between the Druses and the Maronites there | 
has always existed the most intense hostility. This | 
hostility has frequently broken out into open war- 
fare, which has raged to a greater or less extent 
aud with varying fortunes. But never has a war 
arisen which has assumed such vast proportions as 
the present one. It seems to be a war of extermi- 
nation, and accompanied by atrocities that make 
the blood run cold. The advantage is altogether 
on the side of the Druses. They have laid waste 
the whole country with fire and sword, destroying 
every Christian village they could find, and mur- 
dering indiscriminately even women aud children. 
This completes the destruction of the Christian 
power, and makes Lebanon truly a desolation. 
How many mission stations have been swept 
utterly away, and how much missionary labour 
has thus been brought to naught, we have not yet 
learned. 

There is one feature of this war which will 


out passion, envy, strife and wrath, high-minded- 
ness, and loftiness and wilfulnuess. ‘Therefore con- 
sider, the holy men and women must not strive, 
but be gentle to all; and in that alone keep their 
dominion. For truly Friends, love gathereth into 
love, and edifies the body of Christ, and let nothing 


God, and in the name of Christ, and in his power ; 
so that you all may see and feel Clrist among you, 
ordering you all to his glory with his wisdom, 
which is pure, peaceable, and easy to be entreated, 
that none may be burdened nor oppressed in your 
meetings; but that the Life and Seed may reign 


‘all, and ye may all have comfort in Him your Head. 
Do not strive much with unruly talkers, but keep 
| your peace in the Spirit and power of Christ, that 
will overcome and wear out all that is contrary to 
‘it. So that all may keep their own habitation in 


meekness, and kindness, and sobriety must wear! upon their own skins. 


be done with strife, but in love, to the glory of 


in you all, and so the Lord may have the glory of] 


It is said by old hostlers, 
that a good currying, brushing and rubbing down 
|once a day, is equal to a feed of oats for a horse. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt that 
\it greatly promotes the comfort and health of horses 
‘and cattle. It removes all filth from the skin, 
which is apt to accumulate in stables, unless cur- 
rying is attended to daily. The skin is constantly 
throwing off effete matter, which collects around 
| the roots of the hair, and stops up the pores, unless 
it is in some way removed. The tongue does this 
partially, but the card and curry-comb do it still 
better. This office is performed for the horse quite 
regularly, because he is more frequently exhibited 
in the presence of his owner, and the cleanliness of 
the carriage, and of the clothes of the fumily, de- 
pend somewhat upon the condition of the skin of 
the horse. But the ox, the cow, and the young 
animals, are sadly neglected. It is not unfre- 
quently that a yoke of oxen will come out of the 





arrest particular attention, and undoubtedly lead | Christ Jesus, who is over all, the first and last. In! stable in the spring, with a. thick plaster of filth 


to the gravest consequences. It has been partici- 


his power and Spirit live and walk, that you may 





pated in largely by the Moslem authorities, and 
the Turkish government is directly responsible for 


have bread in your own tabernacles, and your own 


all be trees with fruit, and wells with water, and| 


| . . . ° 
upon their hams, the accumulation of a whole 


winter—a disgrace to humanity, and to the good 
husbandry of the owner. All these animals man- 
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fest their pleasure at the use of the card and cur- 
ry-comb upon their skins, and after a little practice 
the young stock will come as regularly for their 
carding, as for their food. It is an excellent me- 
thod to tame heifers that are to bear their first cal- 
yesin the spring. —Agriculturist, 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Letter of William Grover. 

1803, Sizth mo. 3d. * * * I have repeatedly | 
had in view the expectation I gave thee of a little | 
explanation of my views concerning the investiga- | 
tion of certain points which have often been con- 
sidered as mysterious; and which I should gladly 


it. Thus thou wilt perceive that the religion of 


Christ to be a religion of faith in Him; and that, 
as in Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 


knowledge, so, as we are brought into a state of 


true waiting and dependence upon Him, and upon 
the manifestations of his spirit on the soul, we are 
in the way to be rightly introduced, from time to 
time, into such degrees of knowledge in divine 
things, as is truly best for us, and best adapted to 
the state of our minds; and that it is not consis- 
tent with divine wisdom to communicate the trea- 
sures of heavenly mysteries, but as the mind be- 
comes through true obedience, refined and prepared 
for the reception of them. 


express in such a manner as would tend to thy — So 

satisfaction. The most insignificant cottage of a true christian 
I am inclined to believe that it is not the design |may be called a palace, since it is the king’s pre- 

of Unerring Wisdom, that the mind should be sat- |sence which constitutes a court. 


isfied about these things, by the exertions of its —— — 
THE FRIEND. 


own powers; but that He has wisely reserved to 
TENTH MONTH 6, 1860. 











himself the communication of this satisfaction, dis- 
pensing it to the minds of his creatures, when, how, 
and in what degree he sees meet, from time to 
time. It seems that a real progress in divine know- , 
ledge is very differently to be attained and expe-| There are perhaps few, if any, who, when look- 
rienced, from what may generally be expected and|ing back over the scenes of their past lives, are 
desired by mankind. If any man will do his will, not conscious that, in the difficulties they have had 
he shall know of the doctrine. (See John vii. 17.) jt overcome, and the trials they have had to en- 

It is very gratifying to the natural mind, to have | dure, while passing through those scenes, they have 
a very full and comprehensive view of the subject |felt their native energies cramped, and their capa- 
of religion, at the beginning of the work; but the |city for endurance enfeebled, by an early educa- 
religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ap-|tion more or less defective. Kxperience of the 
pears to be very differently intended to be opened | practical business and general aims of the society 
to the mind; beginning, frequently, with a little in which it has been their lot to move and mingle, 
light or manifestation of the divine will, as to|has shown them how great is the loss they have 
some point or part of duty. And as obedience is sustained, for want of the early and more com- 
yielded to this small manifestation, let it be re- plete development of their intellectual powers and 
specting whatsoever it may, greater and greater |moral faculties, whether that want was owing to 


° | ° . . . . ve 
degrees of light and of strength are afforded, to their own negligence in improving the opportunities 





follow on to know more and more of the divine jafforded them for learning, or to the injudicious or 


will, and of divine things. 

This is very humbling to the natural mind, which 
would willingly be getting on faster; but the real, | 
divine manifestations of light and of life must be 
humbly waited for, and the mind clothed with re- 
verence and fear, lest it get on in its own wisdom, 
and mix something of its own with the communi- 
cations of divine light and life; for it is well to 
rewember that “in Christ (the Word) was light, | 
and that light was the life of men.” Now, as the 
mind is really favoured to believe that all good 
comes from God, and that its own conceivings and 
searchings, in its own wisdom and strength, will 
end in disappointment, and short of that clearness 
and evidence, which truly satisfies, it is brought 
into a humble, waiting state; as anything is made 
known from the source of all true good, I believe 
a sweet, substantial something will attend it, which 
all the exertions of the mind, in its own wisdom 
and activity, cannot afford. And as this comes to 
be really known and believed, a fear possesses the 
mind of entering into abstract speculation concern- 
ing divine things; preferring rather to wait in 
humility and reverence upon God; not doubting 
but He will be pleased, if we yield obedience, day 
by day, to the manifestations of his light in our 
minds, to make to us such discoveries as He judges 
best and most suitable for us. 

_Now, as the Holy Scriptures are read in this 
disposition of mind, depending upon God, through 
the spirit of Christ in the soul, for the opening of 
them to our understandings, we may, I believe, 
often be sweetly refreshed, comforted, and edi- 
fied, even in reading a very few verses. And if 
we meet with. anything which is not quite clear 
to us, we may rather feel disposed to leave it, 
than to reason, search, and contrive concerning 


‘derstood or kept in view. 
‘ing of children, it properly ingludes the whole 


scent. 


contracted system of teaching, under which the 
season of their youth was allowed to pass away. 
The extent and scope of all that is truly com- 
prehended by the term education, is too little un- 
As applied to the train- 


system of precept and example, together with the 


impress, through accidental influences, by which! 


an immortal being, in the earlier stages of its ex- 
istence, is indoctrinated with the principles, ini- 
tiated into the knowledge, and moulded into 


‘habits, which, by their joint action, are to form his 


character through all after life. We are hardly 
aware how little originality belongs to us indi- 
vidually, and how much we are indebted to those 
above and around us, for the character and tone of 
our thoughts and feelings. The existence of in- 
nate ideas has been a subject for dispute among 


‘metaphysicians, and some have contended for a 


revelation from Omniscience, of the first correct 
knowledge obtained by his creature man, Le 
this as it may, it is probable the mind of any one, 
if left altogether to itself, unaided by anything 
but the senses connected with his physical organi- 
zation, would find all its ideas confused and evane- 
The intellectual powers of a mind so sit- 
uated, unless aided supervaturally, would be deve- 
loped and directed solely by the impressions made 
upon it by those objects in the world in which it 
lived, that forced themselves upon its attention, 
through the medium of the several senses. Hence, 
until experience had supplied a criterion or stand- 
ard, the knowledge supposed to be obtained could 
not be pronounced true or false. This ignorance 
and uncertainty would be relieved as the number 
of observing minds multiplied, and through the 








one to another. Whether this was the origin of 
all the knowledge acquired, pertaining to this world, 
or not, we do not pretend to decide, but we may 
safely say that the benefit of a good education in 
our day, results from communicating to the mind of 
a child, as it is capable of receiving them, the cor- 
rect ideas that have been accumulated and pre- 
served by the minds that have preceded it, and 
fortifying it with the principles of right and wrong 
which the All-wise One has himself revealed for 
the government of his fallible and accountable 
creatures. 

Our words and our actions speak forth the cha- 
racter of the thoughts that occupy the mind, and 
the principles or feelings that govern the heart; 
and these external manifestations of what is pass- 
ing within, impress themselves, more or less, on the 
minds of those who observe them. Hence the early 
education of a child has its source in all those of 
its kind, with whom it is associated. The deepest 
impressions are made when the observation of 
what is taught arises spontaneously, without being 
prompted by authority; and that knowledge is 
most readily acquired and most tenaciously re- 
tained, when the understanding is addressed through 
the feelings. 

If these things are true, and we think they must 
be admitted, it is easy to perceive how little good 
is to be anticipated from stated exhortations de- 
livered on set occasions, however fraught they may 
be with correct sentiments, urged in forcible lan- 
guage, and accompanied with a serious manner, if 
the child is daily and hourly exposed—at study or 
at play—to the contaminating influence of corrupt 
associates when abraad, or to see when at home, in 
the example of parents or other relatives, the dic- 
tates of truth and love, or the lessons of huwility 
and peace, habitually set aside for the indulgence 
of pride and covetousness, or other selfish passions 
and pleasures. Where this is the case, the dis- 
cernment of the child will soon detect the contrast 
between the instruction he occasionally receives by 
the book or the lecture, and those lessons taught 
him by the constant force of example; and will 
hardly fail to draw the conclusion, that while the 
lauded truths of the former are very well to put 
on for show, the practical incitements of the latter, 
are more applicable to the occurrences of every- 
day life. 

The present age is perhaps not more remarkable 
for the extraordinary discoveries in science, and 
the happy application of those discoveries to the 
improvement and development of domestic and 
social life, than it is for a general diffusion of 
scholastic education among the lower classes, in 
most Protestant countries, and the urging of it in 
all its higher branches among those who aim at 
mingling in what is called “ refined” society. But 
while we fully approve of a truly liberal education, 
we apprehend there is a great fault committed by 
parents and others having the control of children, 
in too much forgetting or undervaluing the infinitely 
important fact, that the ductile and impressible 
minds entrusted to their training, belong to ac- 
countable as well as intellectual beings; and that, 
therefore, it is of at least as much importance to 
satisfy themselves whether the system of education 
by which their characters are to be formed, is in 
accordance with the principles and precepts of 
christianity, illustrated in the consistent conduct of 
christian preceptors, as it is to know that it em- 
braces the means for developing the various facul- 
ties of their children, while acquiring a knowledge 
of sound literature, and the cultivation of a chaste 
and correct taste. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the tendency of 


medium of language, communicated their thoughts} knowledge in the several branches of science or 
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literature, is to enlarge the sphere of intellectual | more elevated signification, and with the great re- 


borders of Tulasse county. The group is represented to 


action, to increase habits of reflection, and extend sponsibility that attaches to them as delegated |e¢xtend a distance of eight miles, embracing a vast num- 
the powers of ratiocination; thus offering the shepherds of the lambs of the flock, they would not|€" of trees, exceeding thirty feet in diameter, and three 


means, and multiplying the opportunities for draw-| only keep a more vigilant watch over themselves, 


hundred feet in height. One tree, supposed to be the 


. . . E : Vive®,|largest matured, is one hundred and twenty-three feet 
ing pleasurable emotions from higher and more! for the right performance of their own part in its : 


refined sources, than those which minister to sen-|daily progress at home, but they would feel it to 


sual gratification. 


in circumference. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 413. The assessed 


This is certainly a great good, be a great privilege to be able to avail themselves|¥*!¥stion of real and personal estate in this city, for the 


and should be highly prized ; especially when con-| of the schools provided in the society, where their |! 1?°°°s ee oY eee Soe eee 


trasted with the iguorance that allows the mind to offspring, while receiving scholastic instruction, may 


find little or no entertainment at home, and urges) become theoretically and practically acquainted 
the unenlightened sufferer, in seeking relief from) with the principles and testimonies we profess, and 
mental vacancy and indolence, to plunge into fri-| be imbued with a love for them. While wealth, 
volous amusements or degrading dissipation. | power and distinction are the prizes held up to en- 
But the avocations of life and the interchange of list the energies, and provoke the emulation of all 
the services and courtesies called for between man classes, schools of high literary pretension, but 
and man in his domestic and social relations, are|exposed to the influence of low-toned morality, 
not such as ordinarily make demands for their just| may meet the wants of those parents among us, 
aud happy performance, upon high mental cultiva-| who really appear to admit of no more worthy objects 
tion and extensive literary knowledge, so much as in life; but let those parents once be brought rightly 
upon firmly fixed principles of christian love and | to see and to feel the high and heavenly character 
truth, and a well established habit of conscien-| offered for attainment to every human being, to 
tiously substituting their requirements, for the) which the apostle alluded when he addressed the 
promptings of self-indulgence. | believers as “called to be saints,” and they will be 
We wish not to be understood as depreciating prepared to subscribe to the truth of the opinion, 
the great value of a liberal education in the com-| that the wisdom of the schools, with all its true 
mon acceptation of the term; nor yet as attributing) and fancied worth, sinks into insignificance, com- 
to religious instruction—invaluable as we think it pared with the possession of those religious princi- 
is—the power of bestowing upon its recipients the) ples and virtuous habits, that contribute to the for- 
capacity rightly to estimate, and consistently to ap-| mation of such a character. 
ply on all occasions, the requirements of truth and! We would that these considerations would induce 
righteousness; or to clothe them with the beautiful | the members of our religious Society universally, to 
ornament of the christian graces. That Divine) entrust the tuition of their children to the teachers 
grace which bringeth salvation, can alone do this; employed in seminaries provided by it, and under 
and by the all-powerful aid of that free gift, child-| the care of their consistent fellow-professors. 
ren may be preserved iu innocency, amid the infec- 
tious atmo-phere of wicked associations, or brought 
out of evil, even after its indulgence has been con- 
firmed by the power of habit. But we believe the The weather having been more unfavourable for the 
sober reflection of all rightly minded persons will} crops, breadstuffs, which had declined in prices, have 
lead to the conviction, that in the education of the| again advanced. The Liverpool quotations of American 
infant man, obliged as he will be, should life be| flour were from 28s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. The Manchester ad- 
prolonged, to enlist in the harassing warfare inci- can sae The cotton market was steady. 
dent to it, nothing is of so much importance as to) The news from Italy is important. The threatened 
implant in his mind the seeds of virtue, and to cul-| invasion of the Roman States by the Sardinian army, 
tivate those peace-bearing dispositions, which will] had taken place. The Sardinians took Perugia after 
prove a strong defence in the hour of combat, and|* severe contest, and made fifteen hundred prisoners, in- 
aid hice aed the distracting cares of the after- cluding Gen. Schmidt. The citadel of Spoletto had ca- 


; ; ; : ioe cht tt pitulated, and the garrison of 600 men were taken pri- 
season of his existence, in performing aright the| soners. The Sardinians had also occupied numerous 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Evrorge.—News from England to Ninth mo. 20th. 


duties which appertain to his condition, as a respon-| other places. It was rumored that Gen. Lamoriciere 
and the Papal troops under his command, have been de- 


sible being. \ 
But cannot the two kinds of education be com-| feted with great loss by the Sardinians. 

bined, ul cannot the high capacious powers which | It is stated that the Emperor of France had used every 

lie folded up in the mind of the child, be developed | 


the governments of Russia and Prussia had also pro- 


and stimulated by the acquisition of a liberal lite-| tested in the strongest terms against the invasion by 

rary education, while at the same time he is train-| Sardinia. Count Cavour has issued a note explaining 

ed in a knowledge and practice of the simple truths the new attitude of Sardinia. The relations between 

of the gospel, ex led by those wh allen France and Sardinia are stated to be in a critical con- 
gospel, example y ose who are striving 


. ©| dition. 
to walk consistently with the rules of moral recti- 


from close and hurtful contaet with vicious compa- cations that he contemplated an attack upon Venetia. 
nions? We have no doubt of it; and we think 
that the childrem of Friends are pre-cminentiy 
blessed with the offer of these advantages. We 
fear that the peculiar value of the schools provided cus, for participating in the massacres of Christians. 
by the society, or conducted under its auspices and 


the purpose of meeting the Emperor of Russia. 


continue favourable, but are a mere repetition of forme 


of its members. Some are caught by show in the 


minaries, and sume deceived with promises of turn-| the necessary works are erected for extracting the silve 
ing out scholars, proficients in what claims the title| ®t the mines; the yield will be sufficient to form an im 


. . portant item in the treasure products of the world.—A 
par excellence of accomplishments; and which, 


I a 3 : new woollen factory is nearly completed in San Fran 
if acquired at all, are too often obtained at the ex- 


pense of more substantial and more useful learning, has been erected within about fifteen months. Th 
while the children are exposed to the liability of| manufacture of blankets and other coarse woollen fa 
imbibing defective religious opinions, 

We fully believe, that were all our members duly 
impressed with the high objects of education in its 





very of a new forest of mammoth trees, on the easter 


exertion to prevent the invasion of the Roman States ; 


Garibaldi was understood to be exclusively occupied 
tude they teach, and in good measure sheltered] in organizing a large army and navy. There were indi- 


A Russian envoy has arrived at Vienna, with a formal 
invitation to the Emperor of Austria to visit Warsaw, for 


Several officers of high rank had been shot at Damas- 


Unirep Stares.—California.—T he San Francisco dates 
2» ns . are to Ninth mo. 15th. The Washoe mining accounts 
supervision, are not sufficiently estimated by many ; 8 


. , accounts.—The receipts of ore at San Francisco con- 
variety of branches said to be taught in other se-| tinue large, and there seems to be no doubt that when 


cisco, being the second establishment of the kind that 


brics is proving highly lucrative-—Several apparently 
well authenticated statements have recently been pub- 
lished in the San Francisco papers, announcing a disco- 


The taxable property in the entire State, including the 
city, is valued at $1,419,155,520. 

Phiiadelphia.—Mortality last week, 206. 

Brooklyn.—Mortality last week, 122. 

More Annexation.—Late accounts from Jamaica repre- 
sent the industry of the Island as in a languishing state, 
and property much depressed in value. The Jamaica 
papers are discussing the policy of annexing that colony 
to the United States as a remedy for the social and poli- 
tical evils under which it is suffering. 

Miscellaneous. — The Walker Expedition. — A British 
steamer has arrived at New Orleans, with a remnant of 
Walker's party, and news that he was executed oa the 
12th inst. 

Coal Oil.—The number of coal oil companies and 
firms in the United States, is said to be fifty-seven, the 
works being principally situated in New York and Bos- 

|ton, in the valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries. Be- 

side these, there is a number of smaller establishments 
for its manufacture in Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
places. The quantity of coal oil produced is estimated 
at 30,000 gallons per day, or nine millions per annum. 
The capital invested in coal oil works and cannel coal 
mining, is stated to be about $4,000,000. Beside the 
oil thus obtained, a large quantity is furnished from the 
petroleum or oil welis. Extensive as the business ap- 
pears, it is probably yet quite in its infancy. 

Foreign Immigration —The number of European im- 
migrants landed at New York since the commencement 
of the year, a period of nine months, is 79,363. In the 
corresponding portion of 1859, the number was 58,544. 

Capture of Slavers.—A brig called the Storm King, 
was captured off the Congo river by one of the U.S. 

cruisers, in the Eighth month last. She had 619 ne- 
groes on board, who were landed at Monrovia. On the 
same day the ship Erie was captured by the U.S. steam- 
er Michigan, and taken into Monrovia. The Erie had 
over 800 slaves on board. 

The Weight of Men.—It is stated that 4369 men had 
been weighed at the Mechanics fair in Boston, and that 
their average weight was 146 lbs. 13 ounces. The mean 
weight of men in Belgium is 140} pounds. 















WANTED. 


A Female Friend to teach a family school. 
Address JosepH H. SATTeRTHWAITE, 
Oxford Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month. Parents and 
others intending to enter their children as pupils, will 
please make early application to Davin Rosperts, Super- 
intendent at the School, or Josern Scarreraoop, Trea- 
surer, No. 304, Arch street, Philadelphia. 

West-Town, Ninth mo. 4th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFRED Core, Germantown, Pa, 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of ‘his Institution. 

Application may be made to Natuan Suarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 
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Diep on the 25th of Ninth month last, after a short 
e|though painful illness, Jacos T. Lukens, in the fifty-fifth 
-|year of his age; a member of Horsham Particular and 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 


n Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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